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‘* When the END shall be near, there will he, as there was in France, 
** everlastin g choppings and changings in the Ministry ; and, perhaps, at 
** last, no man will be found to touch the concern, unless it be some one, 
“* actually destitute of asufficiency of food and of raiment,” 
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TO THE KING. 


ON THE CHOPPINGS AND CHANGINGS IN THE 
MINISTRY. 


~ 





Barn-Elm Farm, Surrey, 
20th Dec. 1827. 


May iT pLease Your Magsresty, 
We are informed, by the Lon- 
don newspapers, that Lorv Gove- 
ricn has actually resigned his 
office as First Lord of the Trea- 
sury and Premier. It is stated, 
that one of the. causes is his il] 
state of health, or lowness cf 
Spirits, occasioned by the death 
(last year) of his only child. It 
is curious that this cause should 





operate thus now, when, several 
months nearer the time of its 
taking place, it did not prevent 
his Lordship from taking upon 
him the office of first minister ! 
This is curious; and, besides, 
since that event took place, his 
Lordship has had a son bora to 
him; so that he is not childless ; 
and, as it happens, the child that 
died was a daughter! - This, 
therefore, is manifestly a false 


pretence, set up, not by Lord 
2B 
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Goderich, but by the vile London 
newspapers, which are unable to 
account for his resignation with- 
out some such pretence. 

Another cause is said to be; his 
Lordship’s alarm at the financial 
difficultics of the country. -This 
has more sense in it; but, this 


‘will hardly be alleged by his 


Lordship, who has been an active 
member of the Ministry for the 
last fifteen years at least. How- 
ever, these reports are succeeded 
by another; namely, that he has, 
after resigning, gone back again 
into his office, after Lord Har- 
rowby had been sent for by your 
Majesty, had had the post offered 
him, and had declined to accept 
of it! 

The ‘ end” does, then, appear 
to be approaching; and the ef- 
fects seem to be such as are de- 
scribed in the words of my 
morro, making part of a Regis- 
ter, written more than eight years 
ago. The office of Prime Minister 
of England, which was formerly 
too high, too great, too brilliant 
and precious a prize, for ordinary 
men to look at, now goes a beg- 
ging! Such a state of things 
never existed before; and this 
was not anticipated by any human 
being, except myself. Your 
Masrsty having, as it is report- 
ed, really offered the Prime Mi- 


To rue Kine. 
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nistership to, and received a rejec- 
tion from, Duptey Ryper, now 
the Ear, I believe it is, of 
Hazxowsy, must, I presume, and 
Irmay fairlypresume “it,” be in 
great distress to find a minister, 
Now, I myself, am just as much 
Your Masgesry’s subject as 
Dup.ey Ryper; I am not very 
far from being as old as he; and 
there is not one man in Your 
Majesty’s dominions, who will 
not unhesitatingly declare, that 
I am a thousand times as fit to be 
your Minister as he is; and that 
I am, at this moment, more fit for 
that office than any other man in 
the kingdom. If your Masxsry 
were to put your people to the 
vote, you would find a majority of 
twenty to one for the affirmation 
of this proposition. I therefore, 
by these presents, offer myself to 
Your Masesry as Prime Minis 
ter of your kingdom, and particu- 
larly as minister of the money 
matters. 

I do this in perfect seriousness ; 
I put the offer upon record, in 
order that J may refer to it, and 
that others may refer to it; I tell 
Your Magsssry, that it is my 
opinion that a dreadful convulsion 
will arise; that destruction to 
property; and that dangers and 
sufferings, such as I do not care 
to describe, will take place in this 
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ingdom, unless those measures | Letter to Your Masesry which I 


he adopted which I have recom- 
mended, and which I have in 
store for the occasion ; and which 
no man living, as I know of, can 
carry into execution so well as 
myself, 

Before [ go further in this re- 
spectful address to your Majesty, 
| beg leave to request your pe- 
rusal of a Letter, which I address- 
ed to you, from the city of New 
York, on the 10th October 1819, 
which is eight years and some 
months ago. The English news- 
papers had, at that time, just 
brought me an account of the 
passing of Perx’s Bint. I saw, 
that the passing of that Bill had 


been the UNANIMOUS work of 


the two Houses of Parliament; I 
saw, that it was looked upon as a 
proof that the Government would 
be able to resist all applications 
for a reform of Parliament; and 
I saw, that it was hailed with joy 
by every one in the country, who 
wished.to keep the people in a 
State of misery and half slavery. 
The same’ newspapers had 
brought me the Sreacer’s Speech 
to Your Masssty, in which 
Speech, he boasted of the passing 


of this Bill, and the Speech of 


Your Masesry lauding’ the zeal 
and wisdom of the passers of this 
Bill. I, therefore, addressed a 


| 


am now about to copy and insert. 
Your Masxsry will here see 
your own Speech and that of the 
Speaker, delivered on that memo- 
rable occasion. I had no oppor- 
tunity of knowing the opinion of 
any man upon the subject; no 
friends and acquaintances to con- 
fer with; nobody even to talk to 
upon the subject; but, with nothing 
but the English newspapers to 
give me information upon what 
had been done, I, in the course of 
one single day, told Your Ma- 
sesty all that would come to pass, 
in consequence of that boasting 
measure. It is most likely that 
Your Masesty never saw what 
I wrote, as it is most likely that 
you will never see this ; but that is 
not my fault: I have done my 
duty ; and I am willing and ready 
to do it now; and, that I am the 
fittest man in your kingdom, and 
the only fit man in your kingdom, 
to extricate the nation from its 
manifold miseries and difficulties, 
I most firmly believe. 

As to any advantage, private 
advantage to myself, none can 
possibly arise ; seeing that I would 
not be very rich if I could, and 
seeing that every part of high and 
fashionable life is hateful to me 
Your Masesty has nothing to 
give me that 1 would thank you 
2B 2 
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for; and you have no post to put 
me in that I would accept of, if 
I were not sincerely persuaded, 
that the acceptance of it would 
be for the great good of my 
country, , 

When Your Masrsry shall 
have read attentively through the 
letter which I am about to repub- 
lish, you will, I should think, be 
astonished that I should have 
foreseen, at that distance of time, 
and without any time for reflection, 
all that has happened, and should 
have foretold it with so much 
exactness. None of your Minis- 
ters saw any thing of the kind: 
hey who had high titles, and still 
higher salaries, were as ignorant 
of the matter, as was the very 
table on which I was writing. 
Who, then, is the fit man to put 
things to rights? Let me deal 
plainly with your Majesty, and 
beg of you to put this question to 
yourself; Who is the fit man to 

omove the difficulties that press 
upon the now wretched people of 
this kingdom. Once more re- 
minding Your Magesry, that this 
Letter was addressed to you from 
New York, more than eight years 
aco, I here insert it, humbly 
praying that Your Majesty will 
be pleased to read it with atten- 


tion. 





To rue Kina. 


| 








TO THE 


PRINCE REGENT, 


On the Wild and Visionary 
Schemes of the Seat-holdcrs. 





New York, Sept. 5, 1819, 
May it please Your Royal Highness, 

1. I nave now before me, in the 
under-inserted words, the Speak- 
er’s Speech, and that of your 
Royal Highness, at the close ef 
the last Session of Parliament. It 
has frequently been my lot to 
warn your Royal Highness of ap- 
proaching danger; but, never 
were you surrounded with dan- 
gers SO great as now menace you 
and our country. You have been 
deceived. The truth has been 
hidden from you. It is impossible 
that you see the real state of the 
nation’s affairs ; for, if you saw it, 
you never could have been pre- 
vailed on to utter the words of 
your speech of 12th of July last. 


SPEAKER'S SPEECH. ' 
2.°* May it please Your Royal 
Highness, 

3.‘ We, his Majesty’s faithful 
Commons of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, in 
Parliament assembled, attend your 
Royal Highness with our conclud- 
ing Bill of Supply. 

4,‘* The subjects which have 
occupied our attention have been 
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more numerous, more various, and 
more important than are usually 


submitted to the consideration of 


Parliament in the same Session. 
5. “ Upon many of these sub- 

jects we have been engaged in 

long and unwearied examinations; 


hut such has been the pressure of 


other business, and particularly 
of that, which ordinarily belongs to 
a first Session of Parliament—and 
such the magnitude and intricacy 
of many of those inquiries, that 
the limits of the present Session 
have not allowed of bringing them 
to a close. 

6. “ But, Sir, of those measures 
which we have completed, the 
most prominent, the most impor- 
tant, and, as we trust, in their 
cousequences, the most beneficial 
to the public, are the measures 
which have grown out of the con- 
sideration of the present state of 
the country, both in its Currency 
and its Finances. 

7. “ Early, Sir, in the present 
Session, we instituted an inquiry 
into the effects produced on the 
exchanges with foreign countries, 
and the state of the circulating 
medium, by the restriction on pay- 
mentsin cash by theBank. This in- 
quiry was most anxiously and most 
deliberately conducted, and in its 
result led to the conclusion, that 
it was most desirable, quickly, 
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but with due precautions, to reture 
to our ancient and healthful state 
of currency :— That whatever 


might have been the expediency _ 


of the Acts fur the suspension of 
payments in cash at the diferent 
periods at which they were enaet- 
ed—and doubtless they were ex- 
pedient, whilst the country was 
involved in the most expensive 
contest that ever weighed dowa 
the finances of any country—still 
that the necessity for the continu- 
ance of these Acis having ceased, 
it became us with as little delay as 
possible (avoiding carefully the 
convulsion of too rapid a transi- 
tion) to return to our ancient sys- 
tem ;—and that if at any period, 
and under any circumstances, this 
return could be effected without na- 
tional inconvenience, it was atthe 
present, when this mighty nation, 

with a proud retrospect of tke 

past, after having made the great- 

est efforts, and achieved the no- 

blest objects, was now reposing 

ina confident, and, as we fondly 

hope, a well-founded expectation, 

of a sound and lasting peace. 

8. ‘In considering, Sir, the 
stateofour finances, and in minute- 
ly comparing our income with our 
expenditure, it appeared to as 
that the excess of our income wae 
not fairly adequate for the pur- 
poses to which it was applicable, 
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the gradual reduction of the na- 
tonal Debt. 

9.“ It appeared ‘to us, that a 
clear available surplus of at least 
five millions ought to be set apart 
for that object. 

10. ‘* This, Sir, has been ef- 
fected by the additional imposition 
of three millions of taxes. 

Ld * ee, 


a 
course, bis 


in adopting — this 
Majesty’s faithful 
Commons did not conceal from 
themselves, that they were cailing 
upon the nation for a great exer- 
tion; but well knowing that honour 
and character, and independence, 
have at all times been the firstand 
‘learest objects of the hearts of 
Englishmen, we feel assured, that 
there was no difficulty that the 
country would not encounter, and 
no pressure to which she would 
not willingly and cheerfully sub- 
mit, to enable her to maintain, 
pare and unimpaired, that which 
has never yet been shaken or 
sullied ; her public credit and her 
national good faith. 

12. ‘“ Thus, Sir, I have endea- 
voured, shortly, and I am aware 
how imperfectly, to notice the va- 
rious duties which have devolved 
upon us, in one of the longest and 
most arduous Sessions in the re- 
cerds of Parliament. 

13.“ The Bill, Sir, which it is 
my duty to present to your Royal 


To true Kuna. 
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Highness, is intituled, ‘An Act 
for applying certain Monies therein 
mentioned for the Service of the 
Year 1819, and for further appro- 
priating the Supplies granted in this 
Session of Parliament.’ To which, 
with all humility, we pray his 
Majesty’s Royal Assent.” 


PRINCE'S SPEECH. 


“* My Lords and Gentlemen, 

14. “ It is with great regret that 
I am again obliged to announce 
to you the continuance of his Ma- 


jesty’s lamented indisposition. 


15. “ I cannot close this Session 
of Parliament without expressing 
the satisfaction that I have derived 
from the zeal and assiduity with 
which you have applied yourselves 
to the several important objects 
which have come under your con- 
sideration. 

16. “ Your patient and labori- 
ous investigation of the state of 
the circulation and currency of 
the kingdom, demands my warm- 
est acknowledgments ; and I en- 
tertain a confident expectation 
that the measures adopted, as the 
result of this inquiry, will be pro- 
ductive of the most beneficial con- 
sequences. 

“* Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

17. “ 1 thank you for the sup- 
plies which you have granted for 
the service of the present:year. 
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18. “I sincerely regret that the 
necessity should have existed of 
making any addition to the bur- 
thens of the people ;_ but I antici- 
pate the most important permanent 
advantages from the effort which 
you have thus made for meeting 
at once all the financial difficul- 
ties of the country; and I derive 
much satisfaction from the belief, 
that the means which you have de- 
vised for this purpose are calcu- 
lated to press as lightly on all 
classes of the community as could 
be expected when so great an 
effort was to be made. 

“ My Lords and Gentlemen, 

19. “I continue to receive from 
Foreign Powers, the strongest as- 
surances of their friendly disposi- 
tion towards this country. 

20. ‘‘ [have observed with great 
concern the attempts which have 


recently been made in some of 


the manufacturing districts, to take 
advantage of circumstances of lo- 
cal distress, to excite a spirit of 
disaffection to the institutions and 
Government of the country. No 
object can be nearer my heart 
than to promote the welfare and 
prosperity of all classes of his 
Majesty's subjects; but this can- 
not be effected without the main- 


tenance of public order and tran- 
quillity. 
21. ‘* You may rely, therefore, 
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upon my firm determination, to 
employ for this purpose the powers 
entrusted to me by law: and J 
have no doubt that, on your return 
to your several counties, you will 
use your utmost endeavours, in 
co-operation with the magistracy, 
to defeat the machinations of those 
whose projects, if suecessful, could 
only aggravate the evils which it is 
professed to remedy; and who, 
under the pretence of reform, have 
really no other object but the sub- 
version of our happy Constitution.” 

22. I observe with pleasure, 
that, upon this occasion, your Mi- 
nisters have not advised you to 


boast of the flourishing state of 


the country. Their modesty, or 
shyness, may, perhaps, be the 
forerunner of more moderation in 
their measures. But, Sir, all they 
say, and all the Speaker says, 
about the effects of their plans re- 
lating to currency and finance is 
delusion—They may be, and, 
probably, are, themselves deluded ; 
but, that the expectations, ex- 
pressed, in the speeches, to see 
success attend the late measures, 
relative to the Bank; that these 
are fallacious, is, I think, as ob- 
vious as seat-selling, and that we 
know to be as notorious as the sun 
at noon-day. 

23. The Speaker’s Speech, as 
relating to this subject, contains a 
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greater quantity of ignorance they have nothing to purchase it 
than, as I believe, was ever before| with but Bank notes; and they 
exhibited in so short a compass. | say, that the real object of inquiry 
All that he says as to this matter, | now is, “‘not when the Bank will 
is false in fact, inconsequent in|“ be prepared to resume pay- 
reasoninz, crude, and confused :]«* ments in specie, but whether the 
mo imperfect epitome of the im- |<‘ public will be able to bear that 
mense mass of speeches, docu- | reduction of the circulating me- 
ments, and acts, to which he was|“ dium,” which a resumption will 
alludiny. render necessary. 

24. One thing there is, of which 26. To be sure, there was. no- 
you, Sir, can hardly have been thing here, which had not been 
aware; and that is, that the Re-| said by me, long before, in a let- 
port (of the Commons’ Commit-|ter to Mr. Trerney; but, this 
tee) was pretended to be founded | really was the question ; this was 
epon evidence, whien directly | the olject of inquiry ; and, yet, 
pointed to a conclusion diametre- | thisobjectseems never, for scarcely 
cally opposite to that which was!aq moment, except accidentally, to 
eome to by the Committee. For, | have attracted the attention of the 
the whole of the persons examined, | Committee! Verily, Sir, these are 
with the exception of four, stated | most insincere, or most ignorant, 
that the p/an, if adopted, would|men! This Committee say, that 
plunge the country into misery, if the affairs of the Bank are in a 
not confusion; and those four did | most ‘« ourishing condition ;” yet 
not pretend to be able to judge as | the evidence shows that the Bank 
to that part of the subject; they |has no gold; that all its posses- 
only knowing that a man might be 





sions consist of paper; and the 
Committee, when they come to 
but not knowing whether it would | speak in the House, call the paper, 
do him good or harm; whether he | “the paper-bubble.” Verily, Sir, 
would be able to bear it or not. |this was a Committee fit to be 





made to lay naked out in the snow, 


25. The Bank Directors, in their | praised by the Speaker for their 
part of that evidence, state their) assiduity, skill, and fidelity, A 
ease very fairly. They say, that) Committee no bad epitome of His 
ali the gold has been exported ;| Majesty’s faithful Commons. 
they say, that, to get it back, they| 27. This Committee, in speech 
must purchase it; they say, that| as well as report, accuse the Bank 


| 
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of want of judgment in issuing the 
sovereigns and halt-sovereigns 
without, at the same time, drawing 
in paper money in an amount 
equal to that of those new-fangled 
coins. Ofall the accusations that 
ever were preferred, this is (ex- 
cept those against the Reformers) 
the most stupid as well as the 
most unjust. 

28. It would not occur to me to 
offend the ear of your Royal High- 
ness by mentioning this stupid ac- 
cusation, were it not a good text, 
on which to proceed in my hum- 
ble endeavours to explain to you 
the real state of the despicable sys- 
tem, and to show you how clearly it 
is impossible, that it should be re- 
trieved by any of those pitiful 
means that have been adopted, 
during the last session of Parlia- 
ment. 

29. The Bank, in answer to this 
fool-like accusation, say: ‘* We 


.** had no gold in our house: we 


‘“‘ made notes, and therewith bought 
‘* it: consequently we sent out as 
‘‘much pdper-money as gold- 
‘‘ money upon this occasion.” 

30. May I humbly beseech your 
Royal Highness to read Leiter 
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under a guard of German bayo- 
nets? {ft is a little work, Sir; 
but I beseech you to read it. “1 
will make you smile at the Speak- 
er’s Speech; and, it will prove 
to you, that the answer of the Bank 
to the above fool-like accusation 
was actually prepared and written, 
ahd printed and published by me 
eight years ago. In my Letter te 
Mr. Trerxey, published a year 
hack, I again showed, that the 
Bank never could ad to its stock 
of gold in the way that the wise- 
acre Committee suppose; but, 
in order to save your Royal High- 
ness trouble, I will now, with your 
permission, explain the thing 
again, 

31. The Committee appear te 
have filled their heads with a pare 
cel of rubbishy thoughts, collected 
from stock- jobbers and exchange- 
brokers. With heads thus cram- 
med, it is not surprising that they 


‘appear to have lost sight of com- 


mon sense, 

32. Here is a Bank, which kas 
no sovercigns, Well; it wants te 
pay out some sovereigns. But, 
as I told that venerable wrangler 
and scrambler, Mr. Tierney, be- 


XXV. of “ Paper against Gold,” |fore a, Bank can pay out sove- 
written while I was in prison for! reigns, it must gel some sovereigne 
having expressed my indignation! ix. ‘There are several ways of 
at the flogging of Local Militia- 
men, in the heart of England, 





getting sovereigns in. But, beg- 
ging your pardon for the omission, 
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the sovereigns must be made be- 
fore they can be got in. The Bank, 
then, before it can get sovereigns 
in, must get some gold to send to 
the Mint, to be made into sove- 
reigns ; and, then, there are seve- 
val ways of a Bank's getting gold. 
First, it may steal it privately ; 
second, it may take it on the high- 
way; third, it may receive it as a 
present; fourth, the stones in the 
street may be turned into gold; 
fifth, the gold may drop down from 
the clouds; sixth, the Bank may 
get the gold by giving something 
én exchange for it. The Com- 
mittee, with the dead lawyer, 
Hforner, and the live wiseacres of 
the Edinburgh Review, appear to 
have thought, that the gold might 
have been gotten by the Bank 
in some one, or all, of the first 
five ways. But the Bank, with 
more frankness and truth than |] 
could have expected from that 
body, say, that the sixth was the 
only way, in which they could 
possibly obtain the geld to make 
the sovereigns of. 

33. Now, then, what had the 
Bank to give in exchange for the 
gold! It had no corn, meal, 
beaves, lands, 
houses, or chattels of any sort. It 


sheep, swine, 
had, in short, nothing of real in- 
irinsic value. It had no coin; 
because it was the want of coin in 








which the transaction originated. 
What had it, then? It had no- 
thing. Yea, Sir, nothing that I 
can think of in this whole world, 
except the parings of the nails 
and the clippings of the hair of the 
persons composing the Bank Com- 
pany. It had, indeed, Bank 
Notes. Ah! exclaim the feeloso- 
fers of Edinburgh, “ that is just 
‘“ what we say, and we say, that 
“the Bank ought to have bought 
“the gold with notes already in 


’ 


“circulation.” No: you cunning 
fools, you cannot mean that; for, 
in order to get those notes into its 
hands, the Bank must have given 
something for them; or, if you 
mean, that it might have drawn in 
the notes lent out in discounts, 
then there was the trade all ruined 
before the sovereigns could get 
out. 

34. What, then, was the Bank 
to do, in order to get the gold to 
make the sovereigns of? Pre- 
cisely what it says it did, and 
what I, long ago, said it must do; 
namely, make new notes and give 
them for the gold; and make 
them, too, and pay them out, not 
only before the sovereigns were 
got in; but before the gold went 
to the mint to make the sove- 
reigns of, 

35. Now, then, behold the Bank, 
shouldering away the gold fo the 
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mint, and leaving its new lot of 
paper in circulation. This new 
lot lowers the value of the paper 
and raises that of gold; so that, 
by the time that the sovereigns are 
ready to be paid out, they are 
worth twenty-one shillings in 
paper instead of twenty. They 
assist the paper, made to buy 
them with, in raising the prices of 
all the things of real value. They 
are ata premium: they are worth 
purchasing to export: and the 
hole-digging political economist, 
with gaping jaws and out-stretch- 
ed hand, exclaims, ‘ the sove- 
reigns are all gone!” Gone, too, 
to the French mint, to augment 
the currency of France! Bless 
us and save us! What a strange 
thing! 

36. Why, Sir, fish-women at 
Billingsgate,; their hands grimy 
with scales and slime, and their 
throats full of gin, never belched 
forth nonsense equal to that of this 
Committee, for whose unwearied 
examinations and inquiries and 
whose wise measures the Speaker 
has the conscience to call for your 
Royal commendation, and which 
commendation your Ministers have 
advised you so liberally to bestow! 

37. However, this is only one 
instance of the incapacity of this 
Committee. They appear to have 
wholly overlooked all the great 








features, or, as the’ hole-dig jer 
would call them, the “ fundamen- 
tal features,” of ‘the case. . They 
seem wholly to have forgotten the 
Debt, Army, Sinecures, Pensions 
and Grants, and all the fixed out- 
goings of the Treasury. Mr. Ba- 
RING quoted to them Mr. Hume’s 
‘‘ Essay on Money,” which says, 
“the consequences of a contrac- 
* tion or expansion of the amount 
‘* of the money in a country, seems 
** more felt during the progress of 
‘ such contraction or expansion, 
“than from any positive amount 
“ of money at any one given pe~- 
“riod. It is not, in my opinion, 
‘“‘of great 
“amount of money may exist in 
“ any country ; but, that the ques- 
“tion, of whether it is on the tr- 


importance, what 


“ crease or decrease, is one of great 
“importance to every branch of 
“ industry.” 

88. This, though a very correct 
view of the matter, appears to me 
to have served as the foundation 
of much of the error and stupidity 
manifest in the Report and sub- 
sequent projects of this Commit- 
tee. Mr. Hume had in his eyea 
country without a Debt and with- 
out enormous taxes; without a 
territory and an industry mort- 
gaged beyond their value; with- 
out FIXED annuities, pay, sala- 
ries, and stipends, swallowing up 
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30 much as to leave not half 
enough as a remuneration for la- 
hour. 
the one in the eye of Mr. Hue, 
# would, indeed, be of little or 


In a country, situated like 


no eonsequence what was the po- 
sitive amount of the money in it 
at any given period, and any evils 
that such a country might feel 
fand some even it would feel) 
from the contraction, or expan- 
gon, of its money, would be chiet- 
ty confined to the period of the 
But, 


very different is our case; and 


eoatraclion, or expansion. 


very different must be the con- 
sequences; though the Commit- 
tee, like the ass that was soundly 





evdgeled for imitating the spaniel | 


im jumping up on his master, 
sould not (profound hole-diggers!) 
see the difference. 
took it into their heads, that it 
would be only to make the people 


And so, they 


emiure the period of the progress 
of the contraction ; and that, then, 
all would be right again! And so 
they ieported in favour of cash- 
payments: and so they resolved to 
eawse cash-payments to return: 
am! so, as the Speaker says, it 
was most deliberately enacted to 
return quickly, but with due pre- 
eastions, to our encient and health- 
fui state of currency ! 

39. Payments in coin are to be 
produced in no way but one, and 
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that is by lessening the quantity 
of the paper-money. Well, then, 
will not this lessen the quantity 
of the circulating medium? Will 
there not be a smaller nominal 
amount of money in the country 
than there was before? If the 
Committee answer in the negative 
here, they will merit kicks and 
cuffs, It would be degrading to 
attempt to reason with them. 

40. Thus, then, specie pay- 
ments cannot return without a re- 
duction of the nominal amount of 
money in the country. This, as 
Mr. Hume says, would be of little 
consequence to the community at 
large in any thing like an ordi- 
nary and natural state of things; 
for, if the guineas of a country 
were to become half-pence, all of 
a sudden, the half-pence would 
perform the office of the guineas, 
and all would be well. But, ina 
country with an enormous Debt, 
Army, hordes of sinecure place- 
men and pensioners, with FIXED 
pay, the half-pence would not per- 
form the office of the guineas in 
the paying of all these; and the 
mass of the people must, if the 
Debt, army, placemen, pension- 
ers, and granters, be all paid in 
the former sum of guineas, be to- 
tally ruined and starved. During 
the period of the progress of the 
change from guineas to half-pence, 
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the misery would be going on in-| 


creasing ; but, would it end when 
the progress was at anend ? Why 
should it? It would, indeed, end, 
if the nation’s debts and engage- 
ments were lowered from guineas 
to half-pence; but, not, if those 
engagements continued in guineas. 
And this wise Committee, so far 
from proposing to lower the 
amount of those engagements, ex- 
pressly declare, that they will 
make the nation hold to them to 
the last penny! And even the 
Speaker tells your Royal High- 
ness, that the measures, which 
have been adopted, will cause 
what he calls “ public credit” 
and ‘ national good faith” to be 
maintained. 

41. The Committee seem to me 
to have understood no part of the 
subject, into which they were ap- 
pointed to inquire. They appear 
to have been mere stock-jobbers 
and exchange-brokers in mind. 
The great hole-digger seems to 
have communicated to the whole 
ail his narrowness of mind ; all 
his conspicuous ignorance. But, 
indeed, what was to be expected ! 
Vansittart, in 1816, proposed to 
restore the prosperity of the na- 
tion by continuing to raise four- 
.teen millions in taxes, in order to 
carry on the sinking fund. He 
was cheered. He now proposes 





to restore the prosperity of the 


country by stopping twelve out 
of the fourteen millions. And 
now he is cheered. Is it possible, 
then, that you can rely upon the 
wisdom of these men? - Can this 
set of men be wise? Can they be 
thought able to extricate the na- 
tion from its difficulties? On the 
contrary, must not national misery 
be the consequence of a nation 
being under the influence of such 
councils ? 

42. The Committee appear to 
think, that they shall be able to 
keep as much of circulating me- 
dium afloat after the Bank begins 
to pay in coin as there is afloat 
now; and that, therefore, prices 
will continue nearly what they 
now are. Pocr innocents! How 
deceived they will be! Where 
they are to get the gold, they do 
not seem to know. But, they 
mean to get it, I suppose, in this 
lower world; and, if they do, they 
must raise the price of gold in the 
world. They forgot this. They, 
in short, are ignorant men, and 
know nothing at all of the matter. 

43. They found, with great de- 
light, that Russia and Austria were 
coming to specie payments with- 
out any convulsion. They seem 
to have been greatly pleased to 
hear this. But, they forgot, that 
Russia and Austria had not a 
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Debt of a thousand millions; and 
that all the Jands and houses in 
those countries were not mortgaged 
to fundholders, sinecure-placemen 
and pensioners, for more than the 
lands and houses were worth. 
‘* Unwearied” as had been the 
inquiries, and deliberate as had 
been the conclusions, of this Com- 
mittee, they wholly overluoked 
this difference ; this very import- 


ant difference in the cases of 
Russia and Austria and that of 


England. 
quires knowledge of the subject ; 


To discriminate re- 


and the Committee had no know- 
ledge of the subject on which 
they were writing and talking. 
44. It may, and does, seem 
strange, at first sight, that any 
thing was attempted to be done in 
the way of producing cash-pay- 
ments. Why not let the thing go 
Why not even add to the 
Why 
not go on adding till the Debt was 
paid in paper not worth a penny 


on? 


quantify of paper money ? 


inthe pound? This would have 
cleared the lands and houses and 
the labour of the mortgage on 
them. Aye; but in thus paying 
off the fundholders, the soldiers, 
the half-pay, the staff, the place- 
men, the sinecure men and wo- 
men, the pensioners, the grantees, 
would all have been paid off in 


the same way! Hereare swarms! 
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Oh, no! These must. bave. good 
money; and yet it would have 
been impossible to pay them in 
good money, and to pay the fund- 
holders in worthless money. 

45. Then again, there was the 
puff-out. It is impossible for any 
man not to see, that the thing can 
be destroyed, at any time, atoa 
very trifling expense. Itis mani- 
fest, that, in any future war, the 
enemy will puff-out the paper- 


|money, if it still exist. These 


things have now been made 80 
manifest, that it was resolved on 
to get rid of the danger by paying 
Hence all the new mea- 
sures. Had I not written about 
the puff-out, not a word should 
we have heard of cash-payments. 
It is I, who have set all the Jew- 
politicians at work to talk, about 
exchanges and bars of gold. The 
Seat-holders are angry with the 
Bank because the Bank cannot 
pay; but, the fact really is, that 
it is the Seat-holders who owe the 
amount of the Bank notes, and 
not the Bank. The Bank is now 
proved to have acted merely as 
their tool. The Seat-holders 
would fain shake off the fund- 
holders ; but they cannot. Both 
must live, or die, together. It is . 
extremely base, in those of them, 
who have now attacked the paper- 
system, and ascribed it and its 


in coin. 











evils to the Bank. The paper- 
system arose out of acts of par- 
liament; it has been carried to 
its present length by violations of 
law, screened by acts of indem- 
nity. And, shall those very men, 
who committed those violations, 
and who have no protection but 
those acts, which they themselves 
asked for and voted. for, now be 
allowed to bellow out against the 
** paper-bubble,” as Lord Gren- 
VILLE Calls it, and ‘throw all the 
blame of that bubble upon their 
instruments of the Bank? These 
men now say, that the paper- 
bubble violates contracts, that it 
leaves no man any thing to call 
his own, that it produces ruin in 
trade, that it throws people out 
of employment, that it swells the 
amount of the poor-rates, that it 
violates the king’s prerogative, 
and, in short, that it causes all 
sorts of mischief and all sorts of 
misery. Well; very. true; but, 
it was created by the very men, 
who thus complain of it. It was 
their own work, They ought, 
therefore, to abstain from blame, 
and to confine themselves to con- 
fession, repentance, and compen- 
sation. 

46. I was particularly disgusted 
with the speech of Lorn Gren- 
VILLE, who accused the Bank of 
presumption iu attempting to cause 
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the Ministers to see’ the danger’ 


that would arise from the pro- 
posed: measures; when it was no- 
torious, that Ae had been one of 
the most active in giving the Bank 
the power that it has exercised, 
He was co-operator with Prrr; 
and if Pitt himself had been alive, 


he would have had just as good | 


a right to accuse the Bank and to 
cry out against their mischievous 
bubble. 

47. One thing, however, you, 
surely, ought to gather from these 
confessions, recantations, and ac- 
cusations: namely, that the men 
who make them ought not to be 
trusted again; that, having, up to 
this time, adopted and acted upon 
measures the most mischievous 
and ruinous, they ought not now 
to be looked .upon as wise men; 
that their present measures ought 
not to be believed to be wise, une 
til time have tried them. And, in. 
the meanwhile, you ought, I think, 
to listen patiently to ME, who 
have called the thing a paper-bub- 
ble for many years ; who have 
been ascribing to it, for years, all 
the evils, which these, its. authors, 
and supporters, now, ascribe . to 
it; who laboured most arduously, 
many years ago, to put an end to 
the base bubble, when, it,, might, 
have been put an end to (in the 
way that I proposed). without 
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danger to any part of the esta- | producing the evils; and, one 
lishments of the kingdom; and | cannot be removed without the 
who was shut up in Newgate two | other. The first of these is, the 
years, with a thousand pounds | load of taxes ; the other, the paper- 
fine and seven years recognizances | bubble; but, the bubble is not 
on my head, as a reward for those | only rendered more powerful by 
arduous labours; for, those were | the taxes, but it is necessary to 
the writings, for which, in fact, I ‘the taxes. 
was punished, as was almostopen-| 49. If the paper-bubble were 
ly declared by Grose, when he| the on/y cause at work, it would 
passed the savage sentence. Sure-| produce great mischief. It would 
ly, 1 am now more worthy of at-|do what it is now doing in Ame- 
tention and confidence than these| rica. It would violate contracts. 
men, who now come forward with | Now ruin lenders! then ruin bor- 
their projects about remedies for | rowers; distress the labourers ; and 
the evils. And, with this my claim|make stagnations quite hideous 
to attention and confidence clearly |to behold. But, when specie re- 
established, I declare their reme-| turned; when the bubble had 
dies to be ‘ wild and visionary,” | burst ; when the paper was gone; 
foolish, and wholly inefficient for|then things would be right again. 
any other purpose than that ot| Prices would have fallen in nomi- 
creating misery, and, perhaps, a|nal amount; but as the Jand and 
total overthrow of all the es‘a-| houses would have no formerly 
blishments of the country; and,| fixed annuities to pay, the com- 
for the truth of this declaration || munity would not, after the change 
appeal to time, to that trier of all| were over, suffer from it. Thus 
opinions, which has so fully de-| far, and no farther, the hole-dig- 
cided in favour of all my former | ging gentlemen see. They donot 
doctrines and assertions, relating |look at the other branch of the 
to this momentous subject. cause, THE TAXES, that is to 
48. Lorp Grenvitte, and all) say, the claim of the fundholders, 
these newly-enlightened political-| army, sinecure placemen, pen- 
economists, see but one-ha/f of the | sioners, and salaried people of all 
subject. The cause of the evils| sorts. The annual pay to all 
is divided into two branches, clear- | these is FIXED at so much; suck 
ly distinct from each other. Both a sum; SO MANY POUNDS 
are at work. They co-operate in| each; and, therefore, these, being. 
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to last for ever, keep on operating, 
and with treble force, after the 
paper-bubble has burst ; after cash. 
payments have returned; after 
the “ healthy state of the currency ” 
has come back to us. 

59. Now, Sir, this branch of 
the cause of our evils the wise 
Committee appear never to have 
looked at. Lord Grenvitze, for 
instance, has, and has had for 
about thirty years, a sinecure 
place of four thousand pounds a 
year. This now takes about eight 
thousand bushels of wheat to pay 
it. Ifthe paper-bubble burst ; that 
is to say, if the Bank pay in coin, 
and if coin become the currency 
of the country, and that it musé, 
in very great part, even before the 
Bank will dare to pay in coin; 
then it will take more than sixteen 
thousand bushels of wheat annually 
to pay Lord Grenville’s sinecure, 
His lordship now takes, in this si- 
necure, enough to support about 
250 labourer’s families ; and, then 
he would take enough to support 
500 such families. So that this 
return to cash-payments, this re- 
turn to “ our ancient and healthy 
‘* state of currency,” of which the 
profound Speaker talks, would 
be a most charming way ¢o relieve 
the distresses of the nation! Talk 
of “* weld and visionary schemes,” 


indeed! Was there ever any 








thing so wild as this scheme! 
For, as your Royal Highness will 
please to observe, neither Lord 
Grenville nor Mr. Speaker says a 
word about the lowering of sine- 
cures, or pay of any sort, that is 
to come out of the taxes. From 
the bottom of my heart | believe, 
that no scheme, that ever came 
into the head of man, sane or in- 
sane, was so completely wild, so 
ridiculously visionary, as that 
which the Speaker of the House 
of Commons pointed out to your 
Royal Highness as worthy of your 
Royal approbation. 

51. Your Royal Highness will 
please to observe, that the hole- 
digging gentlemen talked about 
the sacrifices that the nation must 
make, in order to get back to cash- 
payments, They do not, I see, 
propose to make any sacrifices 
themselves, but would be gaining, 
as I have just pointed in the case 
of the noble Lord, who, at the 
end of 22 years, called the thing 
a paper-bubble. But, this point 
reserved to bait them with another 
time, they do, it seems, think, that, 
during the time that we are re- 
turning to the promised land of 
cash-payments, we must experi- 
ence some distress. Now, why do 
the wiseacres think this? What 
is their reason for thinking this? 
Why, they see, that, in order to 
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pay in cash, the quantity of circu- 
lating medium must be lessened ; 
that prices must fall ; that.a stag- 
nation will take place; that work- 
men will want employment. Very 
well, then, let us suppose, that we 
shall be four years in reaching the 
promised land. The first year 
Lord Grenville will want, to pay 
his sinecure, ten thousand bushels 
of wheat instead of eight ; the next 
year twelve thousand ; the third, 
fourteen thousand ; and the fourth, 
It is perfectly 
true, and as manifest as seat-sell- 
ing, that we should, then, have 


sixteen thousand. 


some sacrifices to make during our 
But, 


having reached the promised land, 


journey to cash-payments. 


would our sacrifices cease? Why 
should they, when every year 
thenceforth we should have to pay 
sixteen thousand bushels of wheat ? 
Verily, Sir, this is an enlightened 
set of men! 

52. As far as I can learn, the 
journey to the promised land ap- 
pears to be pretty fairly begun at 
this moment; for, we read, that 
whole bands of hungry people are 
prowling about, in some parts of 
England, in search of those who 
have more wheat than they want 
to eat themselves, and that others 
are petitioning to be trausported ! 
While, on the other hand, the 
balls, routs, and feasts, among 
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those who live on: the. taxes, are 
more frequent and more brilliant 
and sumptuous than ever. Ifsuch 
be the effects of the first three 
months of the journey towards the 
promised land, what.may we ex- 
pect to see before the close of that 
journey? If the very first move- 
ment has produced petitions to be 
transported, we may, by-and-by, 
expect to see petitions to be 
hanged; which, I take it, will 
meet with no obstacles in their 
way, either from Sidmouth or the 
Speaker. 

53. However, I advise my coun- 
trymen not to petition to be hang- 
ed or to be transported; but, to 
remain; to stick to the soil; and 
see the upshot. They have, by the 
law of nature and by the law of 
the land, a RIGHT to demand 
relief out of the produce of the 
land. The Acts of Parliament, 
which gave the Duke of Bedford 
his right to possess Wooburn, 
have the same foundation, and no 
other, than those which give the 
poor and distressed a right: to 
relicf fromthe land. They have, 
in law as well as in equity, aclaim 
upon all the lands in England and 
Wales; and, are they to starve, 
because paper-money makers and 
loan- people have produced a 
stagnation of business and. a want, 
of employment? They have @ 
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right to live; and to live in Eng- 
land too. They have a right to 
a sufficiency of food and raiment 
in exchange for their labour. ‘They 
are ready to labour. ‘They ask 
labour and food in exchange; or 
land to labour on; or relief from 
those who possess the land. And, 
if they can obtain neither, they 
return to the state and the rights 
of nature. 

54. Yet, at a time like the pre- 
sent, has your Royal Highness 
been advised to say, that there are 
‘* MACHINATIONS” on foot; that 


these have “* projects ;” and that, 
“under pretence of REFORM, 





advised to impute to the Re- 
formers. 

56. Yet thus it must go on, 
until a change take place. The 
middle class of the people are 
falling into pauperism at a great 
rate. The poor-rates will soon 
divide the produce with the fund- 
holders, the army, and the pen- 
sioned lords and ladies; or, at 
least, they trou/d soon do it, if the 


thing could go on; and, nothing - 


but a Reform, that very Reform, 
which you have been advised to 
reprobate, will save England from 


there are “ disaffected,” and that | total confusion, or utter degra- 


dation. 
57. Your Royal Highness 





“they have really no other ob- | adopts the idea, that the “ pro- 
*« ject than the subversion of our | jects” of the Reformers are wild 
“* happy constitution.” | and visionary ; that, if adopted, 

55. There are more than nine-|they would not answer the erid 
tenths of the able men in England | professed to be had in view ; that 
who wish for a Reform ; so that, ‘Reform “ would aggravate the 
if they did really aim at the sub-/ evils which it is professed to re- 
version of the constitution, the | medy.” Now, Sir, F think it has 
constitution would not be in a very | been shown a thousand times over, 
safe state. “But, Sir, the real|that Reform, and Reform alone, 
views of the Reformers are kept} can cure the evils. But, at any 
from your sight. However, as rate, the evils have not arisen 
for myself, if I had no other view, through the advice, or measures, 
it would be quite enough that [| of Reformers. The evils are the 
know, that, without a Reform,! work of the Seatholders. They 
the destruction of the paper-bub- | have been engendered, fostered, 
ble will produce that very subver- | and brought to their present hot- 
sion, the desire to effect which |rible magnitude, by Seatholders. 
‘your Royal ‘Highness has ‘been | Why, then, are you to conclude, 
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without reasons given, that, to put 
an end to the power of the Seat- 
holders would aggravate the evil? 

57. Upon what ground, I should 
be glad to know, is it, that the 
babblers of the Seatholders, that 
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Perry and Waithman and the 
Russells call us wi/d and -vi- 


sionary? What we propose is. 


plain to the senses and easy of 
4 | 


execution. 


And our opponents have their 
schemes. Their main scheme, and 
the only onethat they have ever se- 
riously thought of, is to obtain cash- 
payments, and tokeep up an army 
sufficient to enable them to set us 
at defiance for ever. But, they 
must come to cash-payments, or 
they are never safe for an hour. 
Therefore, the scheme for cash- 
payments is their scheme: it is 
shot in their locker. And, of all 
the wild and visionary schemes 
that ever issued from the heads 
of weak and obstinate men, this 
is the wildest, this is the most 
visionary ; a: d, the fate of it will 
be something like this: that, afier 
having caused unspeakable mise- 
ry amongst the poorer classes ; 
after having crushed a great part 
of the middle classes; after having 
driven away ‘to foreign lands a 
very considerable poriion of the 





Every one can un-| 
derstand it. All agree, that things 
cannot go on in the present way. 
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real resources of the country . 
after having brought the nation 
to the eve of some terrible con- 
vulsion: after all this, it will be 
abandvned ; and never will an ex- 
pectation of seeing cash-payments 
again exist in any mind but that 
of a born-idiot. This result can 
be prevented only by a previous 
puff-out, produced bya convulsion 
or by the sowing of Bank Notes. 
59. Now, Sir, for the correctness 
of this prediction I pledge my re- 
putation as a politician, and, if I 
could, I would pledge my life. 
This will, probably, have no effect 
with the Seatholders; but, Sir, 
ought it not to have some effect 
I have been right as 
to this matter hitherto. What I 
have been saying, as to the na- 
ture and effects of the paper-sys- 
tem, is now said, almost in my 
own words, by the Seatholders 
themselves ; and, Sir, is it very 
great presumption in me to say, 
that these my opinions, as to their 
remedy, will, in a short time, be 


with you? 


echoed by the same persons? My 
letters to your Royal Highness, 
published in March, contained 
lessons for Mr. Pee, Lord Li- 
vERPooL, and Lord GrenvitLe. 
Every one who read their speeches 
said, that they had just come, 
piping hot, from reading Lerrer 
II. ro 'rnz Prince. Indeed, Sir, 
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though they are experienced de-|proved abortive; every scheme 


bate-battlers, they are very shal- 
low persons. They are wholly 
unfit to form any plan for extri- 
cating the country from its diffi- 
culties. They are a sort of poli- 
tical special-pleaders, They are 
wholly unfit for the times and 
wholly unworthy of public confi- 
dence. These men, with their 
associates, Sidmouth, Canning, 
and Castlereagh, thought, in 1817, 
that, in putting down my writings, 
they were getting rid of their 
greatest, if not their only, danger. 
How busy they were in issuing 
circulars, in setting their Magis- 
trates to arrest venders, in cry- 
ing down my “trash.” -If they 
had been only half as assiduous 
in reading and studying that 
“trash,” how much better it 
would have been for England at 
this day ! 





Your Majesty will perceive, 
that I concluded this letter with 
observing, that, if your Ministers 
had read and studied my writings 
with attention, instead of endea- 
vouring to drive the writer from 
the face of the earth, the state of 
England would have been very 
different then from what it was 
that day. But, NOW then: 
what have they to say te me 
NOW! 


has failed them; they have been 
scourging the nation by classes for 
many, many, years past; and 
now a general scourge seems to 
be prepared for the backs of the 
whole. During all this time; 
during all these many years, I 
have been forewarning them; 
upon every individual occasion, 
plainly and zealously forewarn- 
ing them of the mischiefs which 
their measures would produce : 
stage by stage, they have seen my 





predictions fulfilled to the letter, 


while, in every instance, they have 


despised my warnings. The last 
solemn warning but one that I 
gave them, was in the winter of 
1824, when I told them, in so 
many words, that they would cause 
a crash amongst the country 





banks, and plunge hundreds of 
thousands into ruin. They laugh- 
ed at me; they scoffed ; they were 
sailing on, as they thought, on the 
tide of prosperity, not failing to 
make use of the name of Your 
Masxsry to spread about eulogies 
on their acts; but in a short time 
the crash came, and came, too, in 
the very way that I said it would 
come, and buried thousands of 
thou sands of fortanes; giving a 
blow to English commerce, which 
it ne ver can recover, unless Eng- 





All their measures ae land first undergo that sort of 
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change, which your Majesty has 
been advised to look upon us as 
traitors, for wishing to see. 

One would have thought, ‘that 
the terrible ruin of the late panic 
would have made these Ministers 
somewhat modest, and would even 
have induced the Parliament to 
Like Paa- 
Rao, conviction seemed only t 
harden their hearts. Again I 
warn them, and in words ad- 
dressed themselves: I told 
them, that I knew, as well as I 
knew that the nature of fire was 
to burn, that, if they persevered in 
the measure that they were then 


listen to my advice. 


to 


adopting, they would bring new 
and still more terrible ruin upon 
the people. They did persevere, 
they again scoffed at my advice: 
they exulted in having adopted 
their measure ; but the ruinis now 
fast coming upon the country ; 
and now there appears to be no 
man of them le!t, who has the 
hardihood to say that he is capa- 
ble of suggesting a remedy to the 
evils. I know not whether that 
which I read respecting the ex- 
changes be true: I pay, compa- 
ratively, little attention to such 
points: I know that we are gra- 
dually advancing towards a most 
unless the 
present system be at once aban- 


doned ; unlessa remedy be speedily 


1 convulsion, 


To tae Kine. 
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adopted; and I know that that 
remedy cannot be adopted with- 
out a reform of the Commons 
House of Parliament ; whieh re- 
form, your Majesty will please to 
observe, may take place with in- 
finitely: greater facility-than the 
re-enacting of the Local Militia 
law, and of the putting of it into 
execution. It is not for me to 
trouble Your Masrsty with a 
detail about debts and funds and 
taxes, and depreciation of money 
and exchanges : these are matters 
which are, compared to the great 
matter which is presented for the 
consideration of Your Magsgsry, 
what the leaves and twigs are, 
when compared with the limbs and 
the trunk of the tree. But, it be- 
comes me to state to your Ma- 
jesty, in terms the most explicit, 
my conviction that the present 
difficulties must terminate, unless 
the measures which I propose be 
adopted, in a most dreadful con- 
vulsion, 
I endeavoured, in a letter which 
I addressed to Your Magsesry, in 
the month of March 1819, to im- 
press upon your mind the great 
dangers which must} ultimately 
result from your Ministers suf- 
fering your great prerc gative, of 
making money for your people, 
to be usurped by others. I there 


depicted to you, what must inevi- 
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tably be the end of so glaring an 
error in the conducting of the af- 
fairs of a State. One of your 
ministers confessed, that, about 
two years ago, we were within 
FORTY-EIGHT HOURS OF 
BARTER ; and. barter, may it 
please Your Masrsry, is neither 
more nor less, in a country like 
this, than an absolute dissolution 
of society. The voice of the law 
becomes nothing : it is no longer 
heard: men revert to the rights of 
nature, and property is no more! 

Now, may it please Your Ma- 
jesty, if we were, not perhaps 
within forty-eight hours; but if 
we were within a week or two of 
barter in the years 1825 and 1826, 
my real opinion is, that we sball 
svon, that is to say, within a com- 
paratively few months, and per- 
haps within a very few months, 
be actually brought to barter, 
unless a very material change 
take place, and that right speedily. 
How such a change is to be 
brought about, I know not; I see 
no man capable even of proposing 
it; and therefore, I hereagain offer 
to Your Masesry my services, as 
the. proposer and executor of a 
sufficient remedy for our troubles 
and our miseries. I am calied 
upon to do this by nothing but a 
great desire to serve my country, 
from which I want nothing in any 
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shape whatever, from which I 
have never received a favour of 
any kind, for which I have suffer- 
ed more than any man now living; 
but for the honour and happiness 
of which J am still ready to forego 
all the great pleasures I enjoy in 
private life, and in amount of 
those pleasures, ‘which are the 
fair fruits of my industry, fru- 
gality, and abstinence, I am ex- 
ceeded by no man living. I am 
willing to forego these pleasures 
for the sake of my country, 
though I am not bound to do it by 
any tie of duty. 

I am well aware, may it please 
Your Magsgsry, that that, which 
| have now the honour to address 
to you, will, in all likelihood, 
never be suffered to meet your 
eye. I do believe, that Your 
Masesry,for many years at least, 
has not read any thing that I have 
written; but, as I said before, 
that is not my fault: I wished to 
get into the presence of Your 
Masesty, some little time ago. 
Your residence was shut against 
me: I could not approach it, 
within musket shot, Therefore, I 
have every reason to believe that. 
you never read any thing that I 
write. But, this is a thing. fo 
which vour Ministers are answer- 
able. They read, at any rate ; and 
it is their duty, their bounden duty, 
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to lay before you, that which I 


write. ‘These are not the para- 
graphs of a mere editor; they 
are not the productions of a man 
that nobody knows ; they are not 
things to be treated in a common 
way; things that may be right, 
or may be 


wroag: they come 


stamped with the sanction .of 
twenty years of undeviating rec- 
litude and correctness. They are 
no more to be doubted about, than 
is the result of any true arithme- | 
tical calculation. It is the duty, 
therefore, of your Ministers to lay 
them before you; and this is one 
of the things, for the neglect of 
which, they ought to be made 
responsible. 

The plain state of the case is 
this ; 


adopted by a ministry and a par- 


here are a series of measures 


liament, one measure in every 


When each 
of them is adopted, there is a 


two or three years. 


man, who not only tells the minis. | 
ters that the measure will produce | 
evil, but produces argument to 


prove that it will produce evil, and 


takes the pains to expose the 


falsehoods of the doctrines, upon 


which each measure has’ been 


adopted. Each measure produces 
an immensity of mischief and mi- 


sery. 


The ministry are conti- 
uually warned, and warned, too, 


before they actually adopt the 
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;measure. A first failure, a second 


failure, a third, a fourth, a fifth, 
a sixth, have no effect upon them. 
They still turn a deaf ear to the 
| warning voice ; and they have the 
\insolence, the audacity, even to 
affect to be trustworthy after all 
| this ; and the Parliament, in which 
‘eternal discussions are going. on 





relative to these matters, are as 
| cautious not to mention the name 
‘of the man who has warned them, 
as people are cautious how they 
talk of halters where one of the 
family has been hanged. 

There is something more ex- 





| plicit than this. Innumerable have 
been the committees of the Parlia- 
ment, to inquire into the causes of — 
the distresses, and of the miseries 
of the people. These committees 
have sent for numerous persons, 
in different ranks of life; and 
particularly for those who have 
eer known to have written and 





| published upon the subjects: they 
have sent for numerous persons of 
this description, in order to make 
inquiries of them respecting mat- 
ters connected with the subjects of 


their inquiry. If the nation were 


put to vote, a vast majority would 
say that I possessed more infor- 
mation, as to these matters, than 
any other ten or fifty men in the 
kingdom. BUT, NEVER HAVE 
ANY ONE OF THE COM- 
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MITTEES SENT FOR ME! 
Here in this one fact, Your Ma- 
jesTy may see what a spirit it is, 
by which the authors of Pexn’s 
Bill, and such like measures, are 
They well know, that 
it is 1 who possess the necessary 
knowledge for these times; but 
their false shame will not suffer 
them to confess it; and for this 
they will suffer as they ought. 
The remedies which | have pro- 
posed are so clearly good and 


animated, 


efficient: it is so manifest that 
they must succeed in putting 
things to rights; they have been 
promulgated in language so 
plain, that it is impossible that 
they could have been misunder- 
stood. They have been under- 
stood, they are understood ; but 
they are rejected BECAUSE 
THEY COME FROM ME. 
Pride will have a fall, says the 
old proverb ; and I shall see this 
pride most severely punished. 

I have made this Letter much 


longer than I’intended: the sole | 


object of it was, to offer myself 
to Your Masesry as Prime 
Minister, and that, too, in perfect 
seriousness; and to have. that 
offer upon record, in order that 
the people may read it, in order 





istruction should be brought upon 


the country. 


I am 
Your Majesty’s 
Most dutiful Subject 
and Servant, 


Wm. COBBETT. 





MONEY AFFAIR, 

Ir is impossible to say how 
near we are to the * END:” the 
strokes increase in strength, and 
I will 
say here, what I have not said in 
the above letter to the Kine, and 


in quickness of repetition. 


what I did not like to address to 
him, namely, that if I live for 
seven years to come, I do verily 
believe, that I shall see men 
ealled to strict account for not 
having attended to my advice, 
and for not having laid my writ- 
ings before His Masesry. The 
thing is now working double 
tides, to confirm my opinions. It 
cannot, indeed, work otherwise. 
One paper says, that a million of 
pounds sterling in gold left the 
country last week ; another says, 
that this must be an exaggerated 
statement. It may be so, for 
what I know to the contrary ; and 
I place my reliance upon no such 


that every man may have it to | incidents and evidences. I do 


refer to, if, by any neglect ‘of 
my advice, confusion jand de- 





not want war to bring the system 
to a close: it must end without 


” 
Sm wee 
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any war, or any extraneous cir- 
cumstance to effect it. 

I have said, on several occa- 
sions, that some great crisis or 
other, must come by the month 
of May next, and perhaps much 
sooner. There is now every ap- 
pearance of its speedy approach ; 
but as to causes, it is pretty nearly 
useless to say any more about 
them: it is like a family amus- 
ing themselves with the talking 
of the nature of the ailments 
of one of its members, when 
that member is in the ago- 
nies of death. Those that need 
telling about the causes now, are 
unworthy of being told anything: 
they are unfit to talk about the 
matter: as to me, there is a ge- 
neral understanding, throughout 
the country, that I am the great 
enemy of the paper-money sys- 
tem, and that the government is 
That is all that 
I want to be understood: I know 
that I shall see it fall, and without 
any impatience I anticipate my 
mighty triumph. 


its great friend. 


To my readers in the country, 
I have to say, that my belief is, 
that there will be a Bank Re- 
striction; but that I know, that 
that will not save the system. It 
will hardly prevent barter; and it 
will blow the whole of the system 
to atoms. I strongly recommend 
to every one, who has money de- 





posited, so as to yield annuities, 
secured upon any thing but land 
or house or timber, or some intrin- 
sically valuable thing, to with- 
draw such money, if possible, and 
as speedily as may be. I should 
think that South American stock 
of any description cannot be really 
worth one farthing to the thousand 
pound. The thing is worth what 
it will bring ; and, as a matter for 
gambling, it may be as good as 
dice or cards; but, as property, 
it is worth nothing but the paper 
upon which the evidences are 
printed ; and as that is but poor 
stuff, even for the lighting of pipes, 
it is not worth a thousandth part 
of the money which Messrs. Per- 
Kins receive for printing this 


“ inimitable” money. What does 


even a born idiot want more than 
this one fact; namely, that the 
only money which they have in 
South America, in those flourish- 
ing republics, is actually made by 
a courte of Yankees in Fleet 
Street, London, paid for out of 
the real money raised by the 
English Bondholders, who may 
thus, perhaps, at last, be literally 
paid off in their coin! 





THE REGISTER. 


Onxy one more Number of this 
Register will be published with- 
outa stamp. There is one name 
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or two of news-venders, 
told, that I have omitted: I ‘will 
take care to insert them next 
week. I have to thank two or 
three correspondents. for their 
suggestions. relative to the future 
contents of a part of the Register. 
These suggestions I shal) attend 
to as far as I am able; and, at 
any rate, | will so arrange the 
matter in the one sheet,. of which 
the Register will consist, as to 
make the sheet contain as much 
of print as the two sheets contain 
now. I anticipate a circulation 
much more extensive than at pre- 
sent; but, I again have to ob- 
serve, that as I never have, so 
I never will labour for nothing. 
I prefer the seven-pence, at pre- 
sent, to the shilling, from my 
reluctance to deprive poor men 
from reading the Register ; but, 
if I find that the seven-pence leave 
me less than I think I ought to 
have, I will publish at a shilling, 
and not at seven-pence. 





SMITHFIELD CLUB 
DINNER. 





Il was deceived as to the time 
of this show and dinner, and there- 
fore did not go myself, or send my 
fat Hog. What makes me men- 


tion the subject now, is a letter 
which I find in. the Morning 
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I am!Chronicle from Mr. Wexts. I 


insert this letter with great plea- 
sure. It gives: an account of a 
transaction like that which took 
place at the same club some years 
ago, and in which Mr. Wetrs 
then bore a part. Mr. Weuts 
complains of a :isrepresentation’ 
made by the reportefs who were: 
at the dinner. What man, who: 
appears before the public, and 
who cannot, and who will not, 
who has either too little money, 
or too munch spirit, to bribe these 
base Irish ruffians; these scum 
of Ireland, who call themselves 
‘* yeporthers ;”” who is there, thus 
situated, who has not been misre- 
presented by these ruffians ; these 
incorrigible blackguards, who live 
a short life and a merry one, 
spending the wages of their filthy 
bribery in gin-shops and brothels, 

Mr. We ts will have the ap- 
probation of every good man who 
reads an account of what took 
place ; and that will amply com- 
pensate him for the villanous 
abuse of the “ reporthers,” from 
whom, by-the-bye, we shall be 
delivered, when we.shall be deli- 
vered from seat-selling. There 
will be a general deliverance : 
innumerable disgraces and curses 
will, be shaken off, and of the 
lower class of disgraces and curses, 
I kuow of none to surpass the ex- 
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istence of the botheration “ repor- 
thers,” who will, then, all go back 
to their own land, to eat potatoes 
of honest people’s cultivating ; for, 
work therselves, the Devil take 
them if they do. 

The “ reporthers” are, without 
any one single exception, the 
basest wretches on earth, as far as 
my knowledge goes: there are, 
doubtless, degrees in their base- 
ness; and I have known two or 
three very honest and worthy 
men amongst them ; but, general- 
ly speaking, they are the most 
unprincipled ruffians that ever 
breathed. ‘Ihey are all what the 
Government call ‘“ disaffected 
men” at bottom. Talk to them 
in private, and they are the most 
violent enemies of the govern- 
ment ; and, indeed, of every thing 
in authority; despising rank, and 
scoffing at religion ; but, let them 
see an opportunity of serving their 
own interest; let them get one 
penny more for abusing Mr. 
We ts, than for praising him, 
and they will not only abuse him, 
but will add to their abuse the 
grossest of falsehoods, and the 
basest of insinuations. They are 
drunkards, gluttons, debauchees 
in the extreme, and, to obtain the 
means of indulgence, they are 
always ready to employ that per- 
fidy which is their great charac- 


Smirurietp Cuvus Dinner. 
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teristic: how many thousands of 
timid persons have been plunder- 
ed in hush money to these ruffians, 
Mr. We ts has scorned to bribe 
the ‘‘ reporthers,” and hence the 
necessity of his letter, for which 
I, for one, thank him with all my 
heart. To be sure, the labourers 
ought to share in the fat meat; 
and, I trust in God, the day is not 
far distant, when they will have 
their full share. 


To the Editor of the Morning 
Chronicle. 

Sirn—I beg leave to correct a mis- 
statement in your. Report of what 
took place at the Smithfield Club 
Dinner, yesterday, as far as I am 
concerned. The “ Health of the In- 
dustrious Labourers, and a speedy and 
Radical Improvement to their Condi- 


’ emanated from me, and was 


tion,’ 
only given from the Chair officially, 
by Lord Althorp. After it was so 
given, I was anxious (having made 
a similarly unsuccessful attempt for 
three years past) to enforce upon the 
attention of the Club the destitute 
state of the labouring classes, to 
point out the means of remedying 
this crying evil, and to suggest a 
plan for enforcing this subject upon 
the attention of the House of Com- 
mons. Nothing could be more fair 
and honourable than the conduct of 
the Noble Chairman, but the rules 
of the Club interdicting politics, I 
found it impossible to pursue the 
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important subject throughout all its 
ramifications, without transgressing 
that rule which, towards me, has 
been always most strictly adhered 
to. It was my intention to have 
suggested the propriety of sending 
to the House of Commons petitions 
similar to the one I have now en- 
closed ; and as your Paper has always, 
I believe, advocated the cause of the 
poor, I hope you will not refuse it 
insertion, for unless some means are 
speedily taken to alter the unhappy 
condition of the poor, there can be 
no security to the property of the 
rich. 
Your very obedient Servant, 


SAM. WELLS. 
Temple, Dec. 17. 





THE EXCHANGES. 


I rave copied the following let- 
ter from the Morwnine Post! 
Bless us, if sense have found its 


way there at last, there are hopes | 


indeed! This is a very clever 
letter: itis the result of profound 
thought upon the subject, and 
‘IT am firmly convinced, that all 
the present Ministers put together, 
not excepting of course the won- 
derous Cuancettor of the Ex- 
curavueEr, do not profess the hun- 
dredth part of the knowledge of 
this writer. After inserting the 
letter, I will insert a ¢hing called 
an answer to it, which has also 
appeared in the Morning Post. 


0 


i 
' 


Let them go forth together, with |“ raw or manufactured ; but ag 


22, 1827. 


jonly this observation from me, . 


‘that the latter is no answer at all 
to the former. 





To the Editor of the Morning 
Post. 


‘« Sir,—It has been asserted by 
several of the Papers, in refer- 
‘* ence to the unfavourableness of 
“« the exchanges, that there is no 
“ fear to be apprehended so long 
as the market price of bullion is 
“not above the Mint price of 
“gold. Now I say, and will 
‘€ nrove, that the market price of 
* bullion, not being al®ve the 
‘* Mint price, in the present state 
“of the currency, is the very 
“ cause of fear. 

‘‘The Bank of England and 
‘‘the Country Bankers have in- 
* judiciously and unjustly, and 
“ with a view solely to their own 
“‘ profit, again increased the cir- 
“ culating medium of England by 
“ their unrestrained issues of pa- 
“ per; and having thereby turned 
** the exchanges against this coun- 
“ try, itbecomes material to ascer- 
“tain, Ist, the proportion in 
‘‘ which the circulating medium 
« has been increased, and its va- 
“ Tue eri omy: diminished ; 
“and, 2dly, to show the perni- 
* cious effects which such increase 
‘‘ has on the export trade, by ren- 
“dering gold, instead of manu- 
“ factures, the principal commo- 
“dity exported.” 

“ Ist. The proportion in which 
“ the circulating medium has been 
‘increased. In order to prove 





this to a nicety, it would be 


“ necessary to ascertain the rise 
“ which has taken place in the 
“ price of all British commodities, 
c whether natural or Colonia), 
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‘“ this would be extremely difficult, 
‘‘if not utterly impossible, we 
must take some one article, the 
* value of which is least subject 
‘* to fluctuation, as a standard for 
“the rest; and for this purpose 
“no article is evidently so proper 


~ 
A 


Tue Excuanees. 





‘‘as the quarter of wheat, not 
‘Sonly because the demand for 





‘¢ wheat is less liable to fluctuation 


‘* commodity exported. In cone. 
“* sequence of the circulating me- 
‘* dium having, as is above shewn, 
‘¢ been increased, or its value de- 
‘* preciated, since July; 1826, 
‘ nearly seven per cent., the price 
of all British commodities. must 


- 


‘ 


ta 


te have risen in the same pro- 
** portion. 


‘* For, as value is-a relative 




















‘than that for any other commo- | ‘ 


o 
- 


«st 


és 


‘the rise in the price of wheat in | ¢ 
‘July 
‘ sponding month of the preced- 
‘ing year, was nearly 7 per cent., | ‘ 


‘according to the variations in 


‘come unfavourable, 


ditv. but because its supply is i 


more fixed and regular. | ¢ 
‘* The average price of a quar- | “ 


‘ter of wheat in the month of) « 
‘ July 1826, as published in the | « 


Gazetie, was 56s. 6d., and its | 
average price in the month of | « 
July 1827, was 60s. 4d., so that | * 


o~ 


“ 


1627, since the corre- 


> 


or to speak more correctly, the | * 


‘ circulating medium of England | « 
‘ has been increased, or its value | “ 
‘ deteriorated in that proportion. | ‘ 


© 


‘ For although the price of |“ 
commodities varies, not only 


the quantity of money, but also | « 
according to the variations in | “ 


‘the quantity of the commodities | « 


themselves; yet, when we see | “ 
that a/d commodities alike have | 
risen in price, and that the 
Foreign Exchanges have be- | “ 
we may |‘ 
conclude, without any fear of | “ 
being convicted of error, that |“ 
the advance in prices has pro- |‘ 





term, the price of goods can only 
be ascertained by their quantity 
being compared with the quan- 
tity of money. If the quantity 
of money in any country, and 
the quantity of commodities for 
which it is given in exchange 
remain stationary, or if they 
both be increased at the same 
time and in the same proportion, 
or be both decreased, it is obvi- 
ous that their relative propor- 
tions being still equal, the price 
of commodities in either of these 
cases would continue the same; 
but, if either the commodities 
or the money be increased or 
diminished without a corre- 
sponding increase or decrease 
taking place in the other, their 
relative equable proportions 
would be destroyed, and the 
value of the commodities would 
be either raised or diminished 
accordingly. 

‘ But, untortunately, while the 
increase in the quantity of mo- 
ney, and its consequent depre- 
ciated value, has raised the 
price of all other commodities, 
it has produced no rise in the 


‘** ceeded, not from any decrease | “ 


“in the supply of every descrip- 
‘** tion of merchandize, but from 
‘an increase in the quantity of 
“money. 

““2dly. The pernicious effects 
“produced on the export trade 
““by rendering gold, instead of 
“manufactures, the principal | 





price of gold ; for if ithad raised 
“the price of gold, like that of 
‘‘ other commodities, seven per’ 
“ cent. namely, from 3/. 17s. 103d. 
“to 4/. 8s. 33d. the ounce, it 
‘would be the interest of the 
“ Bullion Merchant, or of any 
“other individual, to take~ its» 


“ notes into the Bank of England 
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‘for payment, and to sell the 
“‘ sovereigns in the market, at the 
‘‘ advanced price of gold; thereby 
“ gaining the difference between 
“the Mint price of gold and its 
‘“* Market price. 

“ Gold then, receiving no ad- 
‘“* vance in price whatever, is re- 
‘* mitted by the English Merchant 
“to his Correspondent abrvad, 
“in return for foreign goods, in 
‘“‘ preference to any other com- 
*‘ modity, not only because it is 
‘seven per cent. cheaper, but 
‘‘ because the charge for freight, 
‘* Ke. is less expensive, gold be- 
‘‘ ing less bulky in proportion to 
“its value than any other com- 
** modity, 

‘‘ But besides rendering Gold 
“instead of Manufactures the 
“ principal object of export, the 
* increase of the circulating me- 
*‘ dium operates upon our foreign 
‘** trade in another very prejudi- 
‘* cial manner ; it curtails the ex- 
‘‘ port of our manufactures, at 
“the same time that it enlarges 
‘the import of the manufactures 
“‘ of foreign countries. For as 
** all Merchants seek to sell their 
** merchandize in the dearest, and 
‘“* to make their purchases in the 
“cheapest country, and as the 
‘“‘ increase of our money raises 
“the price of our manufactures 
** without producing a correspond- 
‘‘ ing rise on the manufactures 
‘* abroad, a duly is in fact laid on 
“‘ the exportation of British, and 
“‘ a bounty given on the importa- 
‘* tion of foreign goods ; and Eng- 
‘‘ land becomes the best market 
‘‘ for the sale of goods, and the 
‘* worst for the purchase of them. 
“To render this doctrine still 
“more clear, let us suppose for 
“‘ instance, ‘the price of a bushel 
“of wheat in Sussex to be 7s., 
“while in Kent, the adjoining 





“county, it is only 6s. In this 
“ case the farmers of Surry, which 
“is equally distant both from 
“ Kent and Sussex, would, if they 
“ had to sell their corn in either 
‘of these counties, take it to 
“« Sussex, where it was the highest 
‘* priced—while the Bakers, who 
‘“‘have the wheat to buy, would 
‘‘ purchase it in Kent. Thus it 
“is with the manufactures of 
‘‘ England—the excess of our 
‘‘ paper money invites the im- 
‘* portation of foreign goods, and 
‘forms the strongest barrier to 
‘the outlet of our manufactured 
* produce. 
“Tam, Sir, 
** Your very obedient servant, 


“ CHRYSOPHILUS.” 


Gray'sInn, Dec. 14, 1827. 





To the Editor of the Morning 
Post. 


Sin—Your Correspondent Cury- 
sopuitus, on this subject, puzzles 
me not a little by the mode he takes 
of proving that the market price of 
Bullion not being above the Mint 
price in the present state of the cur- 
rency is the very cause of fear, in 
reference to the unfavourableness of 
the Exchanges; though the contrary 
thereof appears to be what he 
combats. 

The first assertion is, that the 
Bank of England and the Country 
Bankers have injudiciously and ure 
justly, with a view solely to their 
own profits, again increased the cir- 
culating medium of England by 
their unrestrained issues of paper, 
and that gold is thereby rendered 
the principal commodity exported, 
instead of manufactures. 
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Now, to support these assertions, 
he takes the single instance of the 
average price of Wheat in July,1826, 
at 56s. 6d., and in July, 1827, at 
69s. 4d., making the rise about 7 per 
cent,, and inferring that thereby the 
circulating medium of England has 
been increased, or its value deterio- 
rated in that proporticn. This ap- 
pears to me a very equivocal mode 
of proving so bold an assertion, and 
defective also in the extreme if the 
That is, 


it proves nothing. Onsuch evidence 


value only be deteriorated. 


the varistion of every market i 
every week would, thus construed» 
shew a fluctuation in the currency. 
The average price of wheat for 60 
vears preceding 1705 was about 
50s.,* the average then of the cur- 
reucy for that perivd was in this way 
correspondent toit. Yet in the year 
1649 wheat was at 4/.,and in 1654 
only 1/. 6s.; the currency then must 
have diminished lamentably in five 
years; but we find in five years 
more, viz. In 1659, wheat had risen 
to $/. 6s. 

It appears evident that this crite- 
rion of your Correspondent is ill- 
founded ; and if so, that his conclu- 
sions are not entitled to 
credit. 

Let us now examine the soundness 


im plicit 


of the assertion, that bullion is the 
chief export instead of manufactures, 
If this 
were true, for be it remembered the 


the price being low here. 


fact rests solely on the assertion of 

* In this way the currency of the 
peried quoted must have been only a 
sixth less than at present! 


Da -_ 





—— 


Curysornitvus, that is, an assertion 
drawn by inference from erroneous 
data, it must follow that a more pro- 
fitable market for bullion exists 
abroad. No man would send bullion 
out of the country to get no better 
price than it will fetch at. home. 
Well, then, allow it to be so profit- 
able, it must gradually get scarcer 
here, and therefore by the ordinary 
rules of Commerce increase in value 
till the export would cease to be pro- 
fitable. How are the plain facts? 
The standard is still low —that is, 
yold is not dear—the inference is, 
that there is no particular want of 
it; and the clear conclusion—that 
therefore your Correspondent is mis- 
taken in his proofs, which do not 
bear him out; nor in the inferences 
drawn from them, which must stafid 
or fall with the foundation whereon 
they are built. : 
My own opinion differs from those 
of C., as will be manifest. Upon in- 
ference merely, and without possess- 
ing correct infurmation, I should 
assume that the currency is not be- 
yond the legitimate demand for it— 
that the Bankers are not in fault on 
that score—that gold is cheap be- 
cause it is abundant—that it is not 
excessively exported because its price 
does not rise—and that another solu- 
tion to the unfavourableness of the 
Exchanges remains to be discovered, 
if indeed they do not alter during the 
discussion, and baffle the best of 
such arguments by the perverseness 
of facts. I am, Sir, yours, &c. 
A. B. 








Piirted by W Col Lett, Job pren’s count 
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